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| WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? 


| * yoens LIKE A busy Saturday for this the hazards shown here can be found in 
family, doesn’t it? However, they're an average back yard at one time or 

headed for trouble in a large way. The another. See how many accident-traps 

place is loaded with hazards. Most of you can spot. Answers on back page. 
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DULUTH 
BABY SITTER 
COUNCIL 


By Mrs. George Welles, Jr. 


Vice-Chairman 
Home Safety Conference 


N JANUARY OF this year the home safety 

committee, Duluth Women’s Institute, 
taking a dim view of the baby sitter situa- 
tion, held a panel discussion on the subject. 
From this even bigger things were to grow 
as the interest shown at this meeting led to 
the formation of the Duluth Baby Sitter 
Council. 

On the panel were our supervisor of home 
economics for the public school, supervisor 
of public health education for the city 
health department, a member of the Girl 
Scout Council, and our fire chief. Each one 
of the four helped to paint a picture that, 
though factual, was not pretty. 

These young girls were frequently staying 
up night after night until 2 and 3 am, 
then falling asleep over their school books 
the next day. Many times their employers 
were strangers to them, and neither sitter 
nor employer was recommended by a re- 
sponsible person. 

One sitter became so frightened when a 
window shade suddenly rolled up with a 
snap that she grabbed the three year old and 
tore out of the house to a friend’s four 
blocks away. Not only did she leave the 
front door wide open, but she had com- 
pletely forgotten the small baby asleep up- 
stairs. She just wasn’t level-headed enough 
in an emergency to be taking care of small 
children. 

The health education supervisor brought 
out other similar stories and told of the 
training work the health department had 
done, particularly through classes at the 
Y.W.C.A. 

The fire chief, of course, talked on the 
angle of fire safety and stressed the type 
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hia 1 Important |. 
What Our Baby Sitter Should Kaew 





t Information . . . READ NOW) 
Our Name oossoo AChild"s.. 
]} Address. Telephone 
You Need Help: 
for serious INJURY to Baby: 
First... .. Call Dr. — a 
or Dr. “ at. 
Second... Call Mrs. at 
or Mrs. | _—_ . 
you are unable to reach « 
‘call an Ambulance, or Police, or ask Telephone 





fer FIRE: 


First . . . . Get baby OUT of house. 


Second . . . Call FIRE DEPARTMENT AT. 
(On neighbor's phone) e 
Or Alarm Box located at 7 . . 
Or Ask Telephone Operator to send FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Third . . . Call me (See back of sheet). 


for SUDDEN SICKNESS: 


First... Call me (See back of 
Card). 





fer CHOKING: 


Firat .. —_ Fire Department First 
Ai 
Second . Call me (See back of card). 








fer OTHER HELP: 


Baby's father at work, call ‘ 
Apartment Building, Janitor or Superintendent 
Electric Light Company 

Gas and Water Company 





Prepared at the request of: 
THE DULUTH BABY SITTER'’S COUNCIL 
and published in the interest of safety by 


THE ST. LOUIS COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY - 











This card was printed and distributed as part of 
the Duluth Baby Sitter Council's campaign. Per- 
manent information may be written in and kept 
handy for sitters in case of an emergency. 


of emergency information a sitter must have. 
The member of the Girl Scout Council 
spoke on the Child Care Badge training. 
As a result of the attention given this 
panel discussion the home safety committee 
decided to organize the Duluth Baby Sitter 
Council, a community organization, whose 
sole purpose is to raise the standard of baby 
sitting in Duluth by an educational pro- 
gram and by securing parent cooperation in 
improving the conditions for sitters. We 
had to make it clear at once that that was = 
as far as we went and that we were not in {| 
the baby sitting business. 
For our first official meeting 16 represen- 
tatives of groups thought to be inceresteG@ os 
were invited and 19 came! These include 
a radio commentator, who was attracted by 
the name on the board at the Chamber of 
Commerce dining rooms and came to see 
what it was all about. He stayed to hear it 
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all and gave us his feature story on the air 
that evening. This kind of interest on every- 
one’s part has grown rather than decreased 
during these early months, and it has been 
most encouraging. 

Our first big step forward came from the 
home economics supervisor. She secured the 
permission of the board of education to 
purchase a film, The Baby Sitter, to be used 
not only in the classroom, but for adult edu- 
cation as well, which meant it could be 
available to our group. We are now starting 
to sign this up for showing at all P.T.A. 
meetings and women’s organizations through 
the coming year. 

Our next step was the adoption of the 
National Safety Council’s form, What Our 
Baby Sitter Should Know. This is actually 
two separate forms which can be used sep- 
arately or together. The St. Louis County 
Medical Society became interested in our 
project and readily agreed to finance the 
printing of the half known as the perma- 
nent information. This is to be kept inside 
the telephone book. Distribution was ar- 
ranged through the P.T.A. Roundup and 
also through the hospitals to the mothers of 
new babies and pediatricians’ offices. 

The second half or the one containing in- 
formation for each separate “sitting” was 
mimeographed and distributed through the 
home economics teachers in the schools to 
the sitters. The demand for both has been 
heavy, and they are even being used by our 
Proxy Mother’s Agency. 


The most difficult job seems to be that of 
the standards committee which is studying 
the material available on the subject and 
planning to draw our own set of standards. 


So far our approval has been given to 
the training in our schools, the classes in 
child care given by the supervisor of public 
health education, the Girl Scout Child Care 
Badge training, and Junior Red Cross train- 
ing. Our Junior Red Cross has set up an 
unofficial course of high standard to assist 
us here. We are hoping to add this to the 
optional school course. Through our pub- 
licity campaign we hope to arouse an even 
greater interest on the part of sitters and 
parents for more information. 


Though we have only been in operation 
about three months, we feel that the actual 


La @::: forward we have taken have been valu- 


able, and that our plans for the coming year 
are sound. We are most interested in hear- 
ing from other communities that are at- 
tempting to meet this problem so that we 
may learn from their experience. 
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HOUSECLEANING EXHIBIT 


An exhibit on safety at housecleaning 
time was displayed at the 13th annual Home 
Bureau Organization and Citizenship Con- 
ference at Jacksonville, Illinois, in June. 
Mrs. James C. Graham, home safety chair- 
man, Illinois Home Bureau Federation, set 
up the exhibit which included items and 
clothing used in housecleaning. In May she 
had sent a publicity release on safety hints 
at housecleaning time to all home advisers 





Left to right: Mrs. Glenn Kendall, publicity chair- 


man, Morgan-Scott Home Bureau, and Mrs. James 
C. Graham, home safety chairman, Illinois Home 
Bureau Federation, stand beside their houseclean- 
ing exhibit at the annual Home Bureau Organiza- 
tion and Citizenship Conference. 


in the state. This release was used at the 
exhibit. Realizing that people would not 
stand and read a release in its entirety, she 
ran streamers from each item displayed to 
the portion of the release covering that par- 
ticular item. 

On June 13, Mrs. Graham and Mrs. Glenn 
Kendall, publicity chairman, Morgan-Scott 
Home Bureau, participated in a radio broad- 
cast from station WLDS, Jacksonville. They 
were interviewed by Mrs. E. A. Schilf, pub- 
licity chairman of the Illinois Home Bureau 
Federation. They told about the exhibit and 
described each of the articles in the display 
together with their bearing on home safety. 

The release brought out the importance 
of using step ladders, dusting papers (to 
eliminate collections of oily rags), trim 
clothing, and the anchoring of scatter rugs. 
Also mentioned were the safe design of 
stairways, clearing clutter off steps, cleaning 
out basements and attics. 





INQUIRING 
MINDS 


F YOUR YOUNGSTER is about three or four 

years old, he’s probably asking you a 
question a minute. If you aren’t around to 
talk to, he’s doing his exploring on his own 
—answering a million whats, whys, and 
hows for himself. 

And there’s a refrain that goes along with 
this. He'll be saying, “See, I can do it all 
by myself.” 

That’s grand. You wouldn’t want it other- 
wise. But give him a break. As the ques- 
tions come up, start training him to be 
safety-minded. If you haven’t already done 
so, make his home as accident-proof as 
you can. 

His inquiring mind will be reaching out 
in all directions. You'll find him one day 
on the wash bowl or the edge of the tub 
reaching for something on a shelf in the 
medicine cabinet. “See, I can get it my- 
self!” he’ll tell you. 

Get what? A box of pills he’s seen you 
take? A bottle of antiseptic you’ve used on 
his own skinned knee? Get rid of medi- 
cines you haven’t touched in months. (You 
shouldn’t use old medicines anyway.) Put 
the potentially harmful ones from sleeping 
tablets to poisons in a locked cabinet. 

He'll be asking you about matches, can- 
dles, cigarettes. Don’t put him off with the 
statement that he’s too young to understand. 
Tell him in simple terms what they are for, 
how they’re lit, what to do with them when 
they’re out, and why. By answering his 
questions yourself, you will lessen the 
chance that he will experiment sometime 
when you're not around or when he’s visit- 
ing a pal. In your own home, keep matches 
out of his reach. 

He won't miss seeing you carelessly flip 
a match you think is out into the waste- 
basket. You’re going to have to watch your 
own safety habits from now on. He'll learn 
more from example than from words. 

If you have a daughter this age, she will 
want to “sew,” too, when you do. Let her 
snip on paper, but don’t let her use your 
sharp-pointed shears. Get her a small pair 
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Teach ay children the dangers of playing with 


s ovt of the reach of the 





; keep 
younger ones. 


with rounded ends and teach her never to 
run with them. 

A child’s imagination can fill in a lot and 
be useful in keeping her safe, too. Give 
her a piece of thread, show her how to go 
through the motions of sewing; she can 
pretend she has a needle. If you have the 
habit of holding pins in your mouth, you 
will have to break it. If your daughter 
should get hold of some pins, she will do 
just what “mama” does, perhaps with disas- 
trous results. 


Then there’ll come the day you'll walk 
into a room and find your young son or 
daughter sitting on the window sill. He'll 
be triumphant because he’s found a way to 
get up there where he can see so much 
more. In summertime, have the screens 
securely fastened. In the wintertime burglar 
catches on windows will help. He'll be try- 
ing to open windows, too, now, and will be 
tall enough to reach electric switches on 
table lamps. See that your electrical appli- 
ances are in safe condition. 

The older boys will be playing with toy 
guns. Your youngster will be following suit. 
If you keep firearms in the house at all, put 
them away unloaded and under lock an 
key. 

By removing hazards, by your own ex- 
ample, and by training your child gradually 
as his inquiring mind expands, you can 
make his world > safer one for him. 
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MR. SMITH GETS BUSY 


Dye SMITH AND Bob Jones were chatting 
over the back fence one afternoon. John 
had been taking out some bushes at the 
corner of his lot near the alley. 

“Sure hate to see those go,” Bob said. 
“They're beautiful in the spring when 
they’re in bloom.” 

“Yep,” John replied, “I’m going to put 
one or two back in somewhere. Found that 
I couldn’t see around them when I was driv- 
ing out of the alley. With the sidewalk 
right there and the kids charging across the 
alley, well...” 

“Guess you're right at that, John. You’ve 
been doing a lot over here lately—remodel- 
ing or something?” 

“In a way, yes,” John said. “My wife saw 
an article on building safety into the home, 
and you know how that is—she tells me 
what to do. I do it!” 

“For instance, we had the kitchen window 
moved over so that she could see out into 
the yard when Tim’s there. I fenced in 
that section back near the wall so he can’t 
wander too far.” 

“You know that cabinet of ours under the 
sink?” Bob asked. “Well, my wife’s been 
keeping all sorts of cleaners in there. It’s 
the handiest place, of course. Mary got into 
the cabinet the other day and found some 
bleach. I took it away from her just in 
time. I suppose we had really better move 
that stuff.” 

“Sure had,” John agreed. “We took out all 
the insecticides, cleansers, and other things 
we didn’t want Tim getting into. Then we 
decided it was a lot of trouble stooping 
way down under the sink anyhow. That’s 
where I came in. I’m working on a cabinct 
with a special locked section on the top 
shelf—not too high for my wife to reach, 
but too far for Tim! We’re going to put all 
our cleaning things in there. Brooms, dust- 
pan, you know—all the stuff women think 
they have to have around to get rid of a 
little dirt!” 

“Come on over,” John said. “I’ve got a 


oui: problem maybe you can help me 


with.” 

Bob walked around and they went into 
the garage. 

“I’ve been thinking that it won’t be long 
before Tim will have a tricycle and a wagon. 
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With all this gardening junk in _ here, 
where’re we going to put them?” 

“Tell you what you can do, John,” Bob 
said as he surveyed the garage. “I know a 
guy who fixed up a section along one wall. 
You could use this wall and still get the car 
into the garage easily.” 

“I could hang the rakes, hoes, and spades 
up on spring holders,” John said, “but what 
am I going to do with the bushel basket and 
these bags of seed and fertilizer?” 

“You can fit shelving around the big 
items or even get bins for the fertilizer and 
peat moss. Then you won't have to pile 
things on top of each other.” 

“Come to think about it,” John was going 
over some items on a narrow shelf, “I'd 
better build a special cabinet for these 
sprays. Something I can lock.” 

“You could fit the cabinet above the shelv- 
ing and hang smaller tools on the wall 
alongside the cabinet,” Bob added. “Let’s 
go over to my place.” 

He took John into the kitchen. “My wife 
has a hard time watching Mary when they’re 
in the house. Mary has her own things in 
her room, but Sue can’t see her when she’s 
in the kitchen.” 

“You’ve got a pretty good sized room 
here. I wonder—” John replied. He started 
pacing off a section. “Couldn’t you run a 
counter out from the wall here for about 
six feet and use the side away from the 
working area for shelves. Mary could keep 
some toys there. Then you could get a 
folding gate and run it from the counter to 
that wall so Mary would have this space to 
play in.” 

“I’m not too handy with tools,” Bob said. 
“Maybe we could get one of those low, un- 
painted bookeases. I could paint it, and we 
could use it in her room later. Not a bad 
idea! We might even keep this space to 
use for a breakfast nook when Mary out- 
grows the need for it.” 

“If I'm going to get the bushes out before 
dinner, I'll have to get back,” John said. 
“Thanks for the advice. If you make that 
play space, we'll, send Tim over when it 
rains!” 

“Okay,” Bob said. “Sue won’t mind if she 
can see what they’re up to and Mary would 
love it.” 





OCTOBER PROGRAM 


Fire Prevention 


So ND THE CALL for a fire prevention 

campaign! The week of October 9th is 
the traditional time for the National Fire 
Prevention Association’s Fire Prevention 
Week. Cooperate with these activities in 
your community or with the activities of 
your local safety council. If there is no 
such program in your town, conduct your 
own campaign. Although we shall discuss 
home fire prevention projects here, the cam- 
paign can be enlarged to include schools, 
industries, etc. 

Open the week with a special project such 
as an old paper drive or a cleanup day. 
This will have to be publicized the week 
before. The Boy Scouts have conducted 
paper drives which give homeowners an 
opportunity to clear out their basements and 
attics. Perhaps some local concern can lend 
trucks for the day and man them, and one 
of your local organizations can take over 
the project, if not the Boy Scouts. It takes, 
of course, boys or men who are strong 
enough to do the heavy loading work. 


You can have a photo contest of “before 
and after” pictures showing home cleanups. 
Such a contest would have to be announced 
considerably before the campaign week, and 
the judging committee should include a 
member of the fire department and someone 
familiar with good photography such as a 
newspaper photographer or a member of a 
camera club. Camera clubs might take this 
project on with an interclub contest. The 
winners can be announced at the end of the 
week. 


During the week leaflets can be distrib- 
uted throughout the community by a youth 
organization. Allow plenty of time for ob- 
taining leaflets, whether ordered from some 
organization or printed, so that they will be 
on hand in the proper quantity the day of 
the distribution. Have enough people to do 
the job, and see that each local office has 
the proper amount so that the boys will not 
have to travel far to get their leaflets, nor 
wait long before starting out as they would 
if a great number of people were getting 
leaflets from a central office at one time. 


Safety instruction cards for distribution, 
posters, and a safetygraph (No. 7) for dis- 
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play or speeches may be purchased from the 
National Safety Council or obtained through 
your local safety council. Write to us or 
call your local safety council for further 
information. The National Adequate Wir- 
ing Bureau has published a leaflet on elec- 
trical hazards, Do You Live in a Haunted 
House?, about which you can make inquiry 
from them. 

Check with the local fire department to 
see whether during the week they could ar- 
range for youngsters to visit fire stations 
and hear talks on fire fighting and fire pre- 
vention. 

The subject lends itself easily to display 
treatment, and it should not be hard to 
obtain good photographs for blow-ups from 
your newspaper. One suggestion for a dis- 
play is to have a match, a small can of gaso- 
line, and frayed electric cord—all small 
items with big fire potentialities—set up in 
a window with streamers running from them 
to a large picture of a burning house. Bring 
out your safety messages with succinct, 
pointed statements. The display will have 
to be “caught on the wing” by passersby, 
and a common fault in setting up exhibits 
is to include too much. Keep it simple. 

For speaking engagements during the 
week ask a member of the fire department, 
insurance company representative, youth or- 
ganization leader, etc., to cooperate. There 
are many films produced on this subject 
which will liven an evening’s program. 
Write to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in New York for further informa- 
tion. Two other films, Are You Safe at 
Home? and Fire in Miniature, were men- 
tioned in the May issue of the Review. 

In some communities the fire department 
offers a voluntary inspection service to any 
householder wishing it. With a good pub- 
licity campaign to put it across it is a 
worthwhile project and one that can be in 
continuous operation throughout the year. 

Points to emphasize in your publicity 
campaign: 

Furnace inspection before winter sets in. 

Check of coal, gas, or oil room heater. 


Storage of flammable materials near 


heater or stove. 
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Storage and handling of gasoline near the 
home. 

Use of matches and smoking habits. 

Fireplace safeguards. 

You can get the facts from the National 
Fire Protection Association, from your local 
fire department, and the public library. Talk 
with insurance agents, too. From their ex- 
perience, they can give you case history 
background material and technical advice. 

Each year many fires are caused by room 
space heaters. These fires have a tragic 
effect as they often mean loss of life and 
home. Give thorough coverage to the 
proper handling of these heaters and to 
placement of them with relation to flam- 
mable materials. 

Find out from contractors and architects 
about the fire preventive or retardant mate- 
rials which can be used in home building 
and remodeling. There are also chemical 
treatments for making wood fire-resistive, 
although not fire-proof. The construction of 
chimney, fireplace, furnace room, and the 
use of fire stops in walls are all important 
aspects of the subject. 

If you have established an architect’s com- 
mittee, this is a field in which they can help 
during your campaign week by writing arti- 





cles, giving speeches, pointing up the sub- 
ject among builders and so forth. 

Publicize not only the proper methods of 
preventing fires, but also what to do in case 
of fire. Many home owners do not know 
exactly how to use a fire alarm box, for 
instance; others do not realize the impor- 
tance of calling the fire department imme- 
diately upon discovery of fire—how much 
a few minutes means. 

Before you commence your campaign, 
check with the police and fire departments 
to see what the number of emergency calls 
has been. Check again after the campaign 
to see whether they have been reduced. A 
good way to compare these figures is to pick 
the same period for the year before sach 
as the month of October, 1949, as against 
the month of October, 1950. If there has 
been a reduction, publicize this fact. It will 
be a good selling point in obtaining local 
cooperation next year. 

Close your week with a special project 
that has publicity value such as a public 
demonstration of fire fighting equipment 
and techniques, conducted by the fire de- 
partment. At this time, if it has not been 
done previously, leaflets on home fire pre- 
vention may be distributed. 
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These and other posters may be obtained from the National Safety 


Council. Left: 
6709 (8Y2"" by 112°). 
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Poster No. 8174-B (17°' by 23°'). Right: Poster No. 
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ANSWERS TO “WHAT'S 
WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE” 


Here are some of the hazards in the pic- 
ture on the Maybe you can find 
some more. 

Ladder brace not locked. 

Dad standing on top of ladder. 

Dad has tacks in his mouth. 

Drop light in garage has no guard. 

Light cord in way. 

Rake—with prongs up—in 
into garage. 

Boy playing with blades of lawn-mower. 

Clothes line not propped up. 

Unguarded fire at back of lot. 

End of clothes line coiled across walk. 

Wagon on sidewalk. 

Mother carrying bundle she can’t see over 
and doing housework in high heels. 

No railing on stairs. 

Broom and ball on stairs. 

Flower pot on small window ledge. 

Hose kinked across sidewalk. 

Hole in sidewalk. 

Spade and hoe—blade up—left on ground. 

Croquet set left out when not in use. 

Baby not strapped into carriage. 

Boy walking picket fence. 


cover, 


the pathway 


FILM ON DRY CLEANING 


MORE DANGEROUS THAN DYNAMITE. 
16 mm. Sound motion picture. 12 minutes. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Ine. 


Simmel-Meservey, 


This film dramatizes the explosive quality 
of gasoline and similar agents. 

By switching the scene back and forth 
from a housewife cleaning in her kitchen to 
a dry cleaning plant, it very graphically 
shows how dangerous it is to clean with 
gasoline at home and how many safeguards 
are necessary in a dry cleaning plant where 
highly flammable agents are used. The pic- 
ture ends by showing what happens when 


fire breaks out in the plant and what hap- 
pens when the gasoline the housewife is 
using explodes. 
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A 


TRASH BURNER 


A scientifically designed trash burner for 
home use is illustrated below. Trash is 
burned with intense, draft-controlled heat 
which consumes and reduces all refuse to 


fine ash, eliminating flying, burning scraps, 
smoke, and smell. The hood may be re- 
moved to place trash in the burner. It will 
take over two bushels. 

The manufacturer reports that it will 
work equally well in all kinds of weather 
and that has been approved by many fire 
departments and/or fire prevention bureaus 
in cities and towns. 
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